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CAN EDUCATION BE CHRISTIAN?? - 


Can education be Christian? To be sure, Chris- 
tian is a pleasant label, good for public relations; 
parents are more inclined to trust their children, par- 
ticularly the undisciplined children, to the care of 
the Christian college, delivering them with hope that 
the institution will accomplish what they themselves 
have signally failed to accomplish. But honestly, 
ean an institution be genuinely basically Christian? 

I suppose the answer depends in part on your 
definition of Christian. The answer is No; definitely, 
finally No, education cannot be Christian, if you hold 
a pattern of perfection and demand its achievement. 
It was George Bernard Shaw, I believe, who com- 
mented that the world had seen only one Christian 
and he had been done to death on a cross. 

But the answer is, Yes; definitely Yes, education 
can be Christian, if you hold not a pattern of per- 

*From an address given at the inauguration of John 


Seott Everton as President of Kalamazoo College, 
October 7, 1949. 


KENNETH IRVING BROWN 
PRESIDENT, DENISON UNIVERSITY 


fection but a pattern of honest intention and of dedi- 
eated purpose. Is this not true for the individual? 
And is it not true for the institution, whether church 
or college? Nevertheless one should not accept too 
easily this proposition that education can be Chris- 
tian by intention, for concealed in the operation are 
many conflicts and antagonisms. 
whether we have faced these conflicts and antagonisms 
honestly, knowing them for what they are. 

There is first of all the possible antagonism between 
free search for truth and well-intended indoctrination. 
We say in the name of academic freedom that the 
scholar must be unhampered to seek an enlargement 
of truth in his field, that he must be unlimited in his 
right to discuss all points of view, that, while he 
teaches truth as he understands it, the door must 
never be closed to the possibility of new truth. It is 
not diffienlt to give the scholar his freedom in such 
fields as science or in those subjects which do not im- 


I sometimes wonder, 


pinge directly on our daily living. It is not so easy 
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to give him that freedom in other areas, the field of 
contemporary political science and economies, for 
example, where many a campus has become a battle- 
ground. Here knights in armor—sometimes tin, some- 
times steel—have gone to battle. And in the area of 
Christian doctrine, are we ready to offer the same 
cordial invitation to new truth as we are to new 
truth in biochemistry? Or do we hold that field as 
complete in regard to our discoveries of truth? In- 
doctrination is not a word we need be afraid of; 
indoctrination can be kindly. But as believers in the 
Christian college we might face candidly the pos- 
sible antagonism between free searching in certain 
fields and kindly indoctrination in others. 

There is ‘a second inevitable antagonism between 
two major ideas of education commonly held in Amer- 
ica today. One of them, the more common, refuses 
to admit any place for religion in the educational 
process. Those who hold this point of view are not 
irreligious, nor are they necessarily hostile to religion ; 
on Sundays at eleven or out of office hours they may 
be deeply religious men, but they hold that concept of 
education which controls our total public-school sys- 
tem, namely, that in formal classroom education there 
is no place for religion. They argue that you present 
the pie of our American culture to a hungry school 
boy with the slice for religion left out; he can get 
that in Sunday School. 

This same theory is commonly held in our state- 
supported colleges and in most of our graduate 
schools; indeed, it has become not so much a principle 
to be advocated and defended as an axiom which is 
not even open to debate. And many educators would 
have no sympathy whatever, or interest in any de- 
gree, in the thesis I am presenting this morning. 

If education be Christian by virtue of good in- 
tentions, let us recognize at once that there will 
inevitably be battle between these two concepts of 
education. 

There is a third incipient struggle or antagonism 
in the picture. With what degree of liberalism do 
you interpret that word religion which we have been 
using so easily? Some of our colleges were founded 
by rather narrow denominationalists, and we need 
to ask, Is the present morally bound by the generosity 
of the past? If our founders were narrowly Baptists, 
must the contemporary institution be narrowly Bap- 
tist? A parallel argument is common these days in 
the field of economies: an institution is supported by 
the gifts of free enterprise and rugged individualism; 
therefore, it is argued, no college has the right to 
question the economic organization which has sup- 
ported—and is still supporting it. 

But return to the issue of denominationalism. 
Since the founders of Kalamazoo College were Bap- 
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tists, and since Kalamazoo by its forthright affiliation 
with the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention is a Baptist college, ought education at 
Kalamazoo to be Baptist? I hope your answer, like 
my own, is a hearty No. I can find ample reason 
for the helpful tie of relationship between a college 
and the national bodies of the denominations which 
gave the college life; and in that sense you haye and 
will have Methodist colleges and Episcopal colleges 
and Baptist colleges. But I can see no place in 
the American picture for sectarian education at the 
college or any other level. I even dare to go further 
and to hope that the college may prove to be a center 
of ecumenical Christianity, proving concretely the 
possibility of the trained mind being interdenomin- 
ationally minded and still vigorously Christian. And 
further I would hope that the colleges might blaze 
a new trail, and a glowing trail, in the whole process 
of ecumenical education. Nevertheless, face, if you 
will, the possible antagonism in any endeavor to make 
education Christian between the narrow denomina- 
tional point of view that wants courses in sectarian 
doctrine, wants sectarian labels for faculty, wants 
sectarian programs for activities—between the nar- 
row denominational point of view and the call of a 
wider, more inclusive ecumenical Christianity. 

Hold in mind the possibility of these three an- 
tagonisms which must be faced and resolved if edu- 
cation is to be Christian: the antagonism between free 
inquiry and kindly indoctrination; the antagonism 
between two theories of education, one secular in 
theory and practice and one admitting religion’s 
place but uncertain how to find it; the antagonism 
between sectarianism and ecumenical Christianity 
as the measure by which that word religion shall be 
defined. 

These antagonisms, however, can be softened and 
these problems resolved. And then you confront the 
next major dilemma: If education can be Christian, 
what are the conditions for his achievement? What 
must we do to make our education both in practice 
and in theory more completely Christian? 

Here are three suggestions. 

If education be Christian it must meet all the stand- 
ards for academic quality and competence accepted by 
state and secular institutions. Our system of ac- 
ereditation in part assures this quality and compe- 
tence by its demand that practices shall reasonably 
guarantee fulfillment of institutional intent; and the 
public can know by that list of accreditations those 
institutions which pass the examiners and those which 
do not. 

But not infrequently one finds the church-related 
college insisting that piety is a fair substitute for 
scholarship, decrying the demands of the academic 
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world ‘for educational degrees. There are many of 
us who are getting rather tired of degrees, but their 
substitution for degrees is a kind of inchoate goodness 
of spirit. Let us agree that goodness of any kind 
is desirable but not an adequate substitute for rigor- 
ous, successful graduate-schoo] endeavor. 

Not infrequently the church college advertises that 
it emphasizes character, that character is the first 
essential of education. I have no distaste for char- 
acter; I ean work up quite an enthusiasm for charae- 
ter; but I get fearful when someone cries that charac- 
ter is the first consideration of education. Again 
the old problem of meaning: What do you mean by 
character? Is it something to be achieved apart 
from academic endeavor; many seem to think so. Is 
it largely the absence of vicious vices or must it be 
something above the zero point? Would it be a good 
idea to graduate for character rather than for aca- 
demic achievement? “By virtue of the faculty’s in- 
ability to discover any evidence of dishonesty or im- 
morality in this man, I hereby confer. . 
forth.” 

I think of one institution which, as far as one 
ean judge from its public advertising, counts its 
greatest strength in the number of men and women 
going into full-time Christian service. I am happy 
when good men and women choose to enter full-time 
Christian service, but I have been seriously worried 
of late whether the educational experience at that 
particular college, for these men and women going 
into full-time Christian service, is educationally ac- 
ceptable even according to minimum standards. Are 
they substituting homiletics for classroom activities 
and righteousness for mental achievement? 

The churech-related college, like the non-church- 
related college, has the obligation of honesty. And 
that honesty ought to extend to self-inquiry and self- 
criticism. The chureh-related college cannot be all 
things to all men as the state university is—or thinks 
it is. The small college endeavoring to make hon- 
est demonstration of Christian education must know 
its limitations and, if necessary, acknowledge them 
in public. There is no disgrace in being limited; 
there is disgrace in dishonestly recognizing and ac- 
knowledging those limitations. If a college has only 
six departments, let them be cared for by men who are 
trained in those fields; better six strong departments 
than twelve chaired by instructors whose learning and 
training are inadequate according to the legitimate 
demands of educational standards. 

What I am saying will sound platitudinous to 
many; and yet the emphasis is still needed. Religious 
sentiment is not a substitute for the graduate-school 
grind, and, if education be Christian, the institution 
must meet all the standards for quality and compe- 
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tence accepted by state and secular institutions—all 
these and then the Something More. 

Furthermore, if education be Christian, the achieve- 
ment will come in large measure through the men and 
the women who have places on the college staff. And 
I am not using “college staff” as a synonym for 
faculty; I would of course include the faculty and I 
would put them first. But perhaps we overestimate 
sometimes the influence of the faculty man and per- 
haps underestimate the influence of the maintenance 
man with whom the student may have daily conversa- 
tion. 

A college, particularly a small college like Kala- 
mazoo, is a fellowship. I suspect you speak of the 
Kalamazoo family and you inelude not only the 
students and the faculty but all who are associated 
with campus life. And from that fellowship come 
the actions and the reactions that determine so much 
of life. 

That is why the major responsibility of the top 
administrators of a college must be the choosing and 
training of the men and women who make up that fel- 
lowship. The teacher must teach; that would appear 
to be a truism. And to teach he must have adequate 
training, so that his teaching is fresh and complete 
and true. But academic competence is not the whole 
story. He must be the kind of person who, both by 
instruction and by example, will teach such important 
lessons as the dignity of the individual, respect for 
the rights of others, co-operation in social enterprises. 
He must be the kind of person who in addition to his 
competence as a teacher can command as a person the 
respect and the enthusiasm and, it is not too much to 
add, the affection of the ‘student. 

Those who are administrators know that it is easy 
enough to list these qualifications but devilish hard 
to fill them. Until the supply of superior men and 
women going into teaching is increased, these qualifi- 
cations will not be filled. There is urgent need for 
an appeal to young men and women equipped by in- 
tellect and personality for teaching—an appeal on the 
grounds of Christian service—not, such an appeal, so 
they may be content with the meagre salaries they 
will probably receive, but that they may bring to their 
job of teaching the gift of dedication to a Christian 
calling. 

Thorough academic training and unexcelled educa- 
tion ecompetence—these must be first prerequisites in 
the faeulty members we seek; but add to this those 
other qualities of character and personality, of reli- 
gious insight and spiritual maturity—yes, these and 
a sense of dedication to the work of the classroom 
and the counselling chamber as a Christian calling. 

For, if education be Christian, the achievement will 
come in large measure through the men and the 
women who have places on our college staffs. 
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If education be Christian, the total impact of the 
college on the student must have its effect directly or 
indirectly for the larger allegiance of the student to 
the God of his understanding and His will, and a 
more brotherly relation between the student and his 
fellowman. There may not be many institutions seek- 
ing to apply, under such rigid terms, but nevertheless 
the terms are implicit in the label, Christian. 

Just as it is simple for the easygoing, surface-living 
individual to content himself with a Sunday-morning- 
eleven-o’clock Christianity and to be angry if anyone 
questions its adequacy; so it is likewise simple for the 
college, when questioned on the validity of its Chris- 
tian character, to offer the easy earmarks of “chapel,” 
“department of religion,” “vespers,” “Christian Em- 
phasis Week”—and likewise to be angry, if these are 
counted less than complete answers. 

The total impact of a campus on an individual is 
a complicated and multiple affair. To be sure, it 
contains the influence Of the chapel service and the 
work of the department of religion, if the student has 
come within its shadow, and the possible implications 
of the special week; but it contains, also, the associa- 
tions of the dormitory living, and they depend on the 
kind of men and women brought into the dormitories 
and the leadership provided; it depends, too, on the 
ideals of the fraternity and sorority life and still more 
on the practice, good or bad or just morally neutral, 
behind those ideals and sometimes without any rela- 
tion to those ideals; it depends on the alchemy of 
personality when teacher meets student and the sparks 
of contact jump; it depends on the healthiness of the 
social life and the adequacy of its care for all; it 
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depends—that total impact of the institution—on go 
many things and, not by any means least, on the tone 
which the leading administrator over a period of 
years gives the campus. For the student is a wise 
little fellow in his ability to see behind the generaliza- 
tion of the president’s chapel addresses and to be per- 
suaded less by them than by his knowledge of what 
really makes the president move, the pressures on him 
to which he responds, the machinery which makes him 
tick. 

A college possesses a voice, and it is more than the 
stentorian voice of the trustees or the public utter- 
ances of the president. It is not the voice of the 
student body at their pep rallies, or the utterances, 
repeatable and not repeatable, of the football coach, 
It is not even the voices of the faculty, either in class- 
room pronouncements or in the intimacies of the 
faculty lounge. The voice of the campus includes all 
of these but is more than any one of them. And it 
speaks louder and in more lasting tones than any one 
of them. The voice of the campus says certain things 
are important—and those are the things the students 
of that campus strive for. The voice speaks in be- 
half of Christian ideals and Christian living—on 
some campuses; and on others, church-related col- 
leges perhaps, it speaks against them. 

But if education be Christian, the total impact of 
the college on the student must have its effect directly 
or indirectly for the larger allegiance of the student 
to the God of his understanding and His will, and a 
more brotherly relation between the student and his 
fellowman. 





ART AND SOCIETY-—A DILEMMA 


VIKTOR LOWENFELD 


Chairman, Division of Art Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Ir we want to understand a period and its charac- 
teristics, we should look at its cultural representatives, 
its art expression. If we want to understand fully 
a work of art, we should look at the time in which 
it was created and the circumstances which deter- 
mined style and art expression. This interchanging 
effect of period and culture, of social, political, and 
religious environment, and art expression has al- 
ways been of greatest significance for the understand- 
ing of both—the period in which a culture was cre- 
ated as well as the culture itself. 

If later generations would look at the interchang- 
ing effect between our culture of today and its bearers, 


they would get a most diverse impression. They 
would find that “Gothic” cathedrals were built be- 
tween skyscrapers; they might find out that most 
progressive educators promoted the building of 
pseudo-Georgian and Colonial or Gothie classroom 
buildings and college architecture; they might also 
discover that educators, after having taught progres- 
sive methods of free expression in the sciences, the 
language arts, or other fields of learning, go home 
and relax in a home environment of the former cen- 
tury. 

Not only do such actions prevent the architects of 
today from promoting better living in an environ- 
ment which expresses present-day needs, but educators 
also deprive themselves of the proper functioning 
of a most effective educational means: environment. 
How can an environment “created” in the days of 
the wig and the horse-and-buggy styles still be ef- 
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fective at a time when modern means of transporta- 
tion have long surpassed these “primitive” customs, 
when our social patterns have changed entirely since 
those days. 

This is not a discussion on styles or even aesthetic 
attitudes, since we know that both are only expres- 
sions of more deeply rooted effects which profoundly 
influence our social and emotional relationships. 
The influence which the environment has on growth is 
not a new discovery either of educators or of psychol- 
ogists. An environment without relationship to the 
period in which it was created is like a building without 
a foundation, or like an individual who has lost con- 
nection with his own growth and now escapes into a 
world of meaningless stereotyped patterns. This 
escape, well known to psychiatrists, is one of the 
characteristics from which our whole present-day 
civilization suffers. While educators are generally 
aware of how education in “pattern” inhibits and re- 
stricts individuality, one of the most precious goods 
of a democratic society, they are usually completely 
unaware of the discrepancy between their teaching 
and their own lives. By adhering to assembly-line 
patterns of imitations of outdated furniture and build- 
ings, they act exactly in contradiction to what they 
teach. 

This disunity between art and society, between 
education and environment, represents one of the 
most serious twists of our time. This twist on the 
other extreme is clearly expressed by an art expression 
which, because of its extreme individualistic character, 
almost loses its communicative meaning. Thus, the 
two extreme poles can be found within one culture: 
the tendency toward a continuation of traditional pat- 
terns and the extreme individualistic trend in art. If 
modern art had no other meaning but to counter- 
balance this trend toward an adherence to patterns 
effectively, to counteract collectivism, it would have 
fulfilled a great mission. This highly important mean- 
ing of modern art expression may be one of the 
reasons why no totalitarian regime could afford to 
foster it. Yet, very few of our democratic institutions 
have realized this great power in modern art. 

Let us look from this viewpoint at the average 
American home. Here, too, later generations could 
find a most excellent expression of our present world’s 
confusion. They would think that going from the 
dining room into the kitchen must have meant serious 
adjustments over centuries on the part of the inhab- 
itants. While the kitchen is probably the only room 
into which the “modern age” has penetrated, the living 
room is usually filled with patterns of “colonial- 
styled” furniture. Yet, we are not at all aware of the 
adjustment that has to take place when moving from 
the functionally designed kitchen into the “former 
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century” livingroom. The lack of awareness, too, 
belongs to the serious educational implications of our 
time; for we can only remedy mistakes if we see them. 
This is quite different from visiting an historical place 
where we go to see and experience with full con- 
sciousness the culture of the past. Entering a living- 
room obviously does not have the implications of 
consciously enjoying the styles of past generations. 
It means for most of us the established pattern of our 
home environment. These existing contrasts between 
actual life and home environment must seriously affect 
our emotional being. 

In order to understand and appreciate the implica- 
tions of these contrasting tendencies of art and society, 
let us compare the life of an educator of the present 
with one who lived in one of the previous periods and 
cultures. While the church and the cloisters were the 
main foeal points of education during the Middle Ages, 
the college has taken over this function in the educa- 
tion of today. Yet, in spite of all the progress in our 
modern age of discoveries we relentlessly surround 
ourselves with traditional patterns of poor imitations 
of former styles. During the medieval period, the 
Church, the carrier of education, fostered the most 
contemporary architecture. The cloisters most often 
significantly influenced the building of their time. 
The children of this period learned in an environment 
as modern to them as any Frank Lloyd Wright or 
Gropius architecture may be for our time. When the 
Cathedral of Florence was built, one of the most 
modern architects of that time was appointed, and 
Giotto began the famous campanile which later was 
continued by Pisano. When Brunoleschi added the 
dome in 1462 as an entirely different concept of style 
and building, the first dome of its kind, he did some- 
thing perhaps more revolutionary and modern than 
anything compared to architectural changes of our 
times, for, apart from the change in style, there was 
no concrete or steel structure to carry the dome. Yet- 
there was nobody who even complained about the 
differences in styles within the one building. At that 
time it was quite common for buildings to show three 
styles, like the St. Stephan’s Cathedral in Vienna, 
which was started in 900 A.D. in Romanesque style, 
continued during early and late Gothie, and finished 
during early Renaissance. The flexibility of the 
pesple, of their educators, and also of the Church 
was apparently incompatible to that of our time. In 
most cases we do not even dare to erect a contemporary 
building on a pseudo-styled average college campus, 
because we are afraid to disturb a traditionally estab- 
lished pattern. While learning during the Middle 
Ages took place in an environment most inspirational 
and adapted to its “present-day living,” most of our 
learning goes on in buildings which breathe the air of 
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past centuries. While the concepts of learning during 
former periods were in the spirit of the environment, 
our concepts of learning are directly in contrast to 
it. Every teacher who teaches “experiencing by liv- 
ing” of the “integration of live experiences” actually 
betrays himself when he goes home and lives in a 
“colonial environment” of an unsuitable past. Ob- 
viously, this only refers to one who has the choice of 
building his own home. Yet, it can be truly said that 
most of our educators would still build in “traditional 
styles.” 

It is obvious that no single individual can be made 
responsible for this twisted attitude, but the important 
characteristics of our time need to be brought to light. 
It is only when we see them that we find the urge to 
change them. 

If our medieval educator wanted to leave his town, 
he could do so only by using means of transportation 
by horse-drawn coaches—the style of which was in 
complete agreement with the rest of his aesthetic en- 
vironment. This uniformity of different areas of living 
determined the culture of the past. Today, no one 
who had the choice of selecting his automobile would 
select an “outmoded” model. Obviously the latest 
streamlined model would be the first choice of the 
average American. Yet, it is understood that no 
reference is made to the greater efficiency and power 
of later models, but to the aesthetic exterior, the up- 
holstery, the styling of the dashboard, ete. Here we 
express a “taste” quite in contradiction to the one 
which we expect in our homes. Are we then split 
personalities who accept different styles in the dif- 
ferent living areas—old-fashioned chairs at home, 
modern seating comfort in cars, streamlined simplicity 
in the kitchen, and complex patterns of ornamenta- 
tions in our bedrooms? Why is it that the utilitarian 
areas of living have accepted our modern style, while 


our homes and social institutions still adhere to the , 


past? Our medieval man could pray in churches full 
of spiritual and religious power, built in most con- 
temporary styles. The best and most progressive 
architects were chosen to design them. If one period 
changed, the style changed with its spirit. Today we 
pray in churches which are poor imitations of times 
long past. Whoever would expect the church author- 
ities of our time to engage our great modern architects 
for the building of our cathedrals as was done in 
former periods? 

What is the reason for all these discrepancies in our 
modern social and cultural institutions? Apparently 
we have no confidence in these vital institutions; for 
if we felt the need to glorify them, the places that 
housed them would express this spirit. It seems that 
we have more confidence in ovr industrial power and 
institutions than in our religious forms, for we have 
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quickly accepted the “new styles” for our factories, 
This, however, is significant in itself, as it reveals a 
most serious threat toward our ethics and civilization, 
especially as this is underlined by the fact that the 
home and family life of today has seemingly to find 
refuge in past periods. The apparent lack of con- 
fidence in our modern homes, too, constitutes a serious 
threat to our social forms of living. While the new 
look of our scientific laboratories and institutions gives 
evidence of their living character, our educational 
buildings, especially those of higher learning, are 
living in the past, in an irresponsible adherence to an 
environment to which our youth of today has no rela- 
tionship. 

It is quite obvious that denying the present would 
only mean to deny the self, to play ostrich. The con- 
sequences of such self-denial, of such an adherence to 
the past, is too serious to be overlooked. It would 
only widen the gap between our industrial and sci- 
entific achievements on the one hand and our social 
and religious institutions on the other. Education has 
to awaken before it is too late. If we cannot adjust 
our educational achievements to the environment in 
which they grew, our education will be doomed to die 
like a mind without a body, and with it our social 
and religious institutions, while science and industry 
will triumphantly bury them. 


THE NEW EDUCATION IN 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


THEODORE HsI-EN CHEN 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7 


THE People’s Republic of China was formally in- 
augurated on October 1, 1949. The structure of the 
government and the basic policies of the new regime 
are based on a formal statement of a “Common Pro- 
gram” which has been inaccurately referred to as the 
“constitution.” The statement consists of 60 articles 
in seven chapters. Chapter V, consisting of nine 
articles, is devoted to culture and education. 

Culture and education, it is stated, shall be in har- 
mony with the New Democracy. Education shall 
strive to raise the cultural level of the people and pro- 
duce the personnel needed for national reconstruction. 
To do this, it shall be purged of “feudalistic, compra- 
dore, and fascistic ideas” (Article 41). It shall teach 
“the love of the fatherland, the love of the people, 
the love of labor, the love of science, the love of public 
property” (Article 42). 

Scieace shall be stressed and brought to “the service 
of industry, agriculture, and national defense” (Article 
43). The scientific viewpoint shall govern the study 
and interpretation of history, economies, politics, cul- 
ture, and international affairs. Literature and art 
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shall try to arouse the political consciousness of the 
people and encourage their enthusiasm for labor. 

Emphasis is laid on concrete plans for the enforce- 
ment of compulsory education. On all levels of edu- 
eation, labor and politics shall be given a prominent 
place. Technical education shall be accorded special 
attention. Young people and intellectuals of the old 
order shall be given a “revolutionary political educa- 
tion” to enable them to participate in revolutionary 
activities and in national reconstruction. 

During the past month, in the areas they took over 
from the Nationalists, the Communists have urged all 
educational institutions to continue without interrup- 
tion. There is no doubt that the Communist leaders 
fully appreciate the importance of education in their 
plan of building a new society. Even before the fall 
of Peking into their hands, they announced their ap- 
pointments of new presidents for the national uni- 
versities in that area. Right after the establishment 
of the new regime, educational conferences were con- 
vened for the discussion of the new adjustments to be 
made in schools of various levels. 

So far no proposal has been made for any changes 
in the school system as such. Elementary education 
is still divided into a primary school of four years and 
a higher primary of two years; it is followed by a 
three-year junior middle school and a three-year senior 
middle school. Special training courses have been 
organized to meet the immediate demands of the new 
regime. Students have been enlisted to form service 
teams to go to South China for propaganda work to 
win the people over to the new regime; they are given 
short training classes before they start. At the same 
time, there is the need of new personnel to take up 
positions of administration and leadership in govern- 
ment and society. To produce such personnel in the 
shortest possible time, special classes and short-term 
courses have been organized. In North China, new 
“universities” were established early in 1949 to provide 
courses of from three to six months in length to pre- 
pare administrators for the cities coming under Com- 
munist control. These “universities” are really short- 
term institutes and admit students with no more than 
junior-middle-school education. Students are given 
free tuition, room, board, and uniforms. 

In the meantime, the new regime is compelled to 
depend on the service of old personnel. Publie ser- 
vants under the Kuomintang regime have been urged 
to continue in their positions and to serve in their 
respective capacities under the new regime. All gov- 
ernment employees are required to attend classes of 
political indoctrination in the new ideology. Thus a 
form of inservice political training is being carried 
on for government personnel for whom the new regime 
can yet find no new candidates with sufficient adminis- 
trative experience. 
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In the elementary-school program labor is given a 
new prominence. In the secondary and higher schools 
science and technology are given particular emphasis 
in order to meet more directly the needs of industrial- 
ization and material reconstruction. A close relation- 
ship between schools and productive enterprises is con- 
sidered essential. It is emphasized that the new edu- 
eation must be based on a scientific and materialistic 
philosophy of life and society, and that the schools 
must impart knowledge concerning the class struggle 
and the contribution of science to production. 

For schools of all levels, political education is of 
paramount importance. Its purpose is to give in- 
struction in the New Democracy and its content is to 
be drawn from the ideas of Mao Tse-Tung, the veteran 
leader of the Chinese Communists and now the chair- 
man of the State Council of the People’s Central Gov- 
ernment, and the ideology of Marx and Lenin. The 
social sciences are being completely reorganized, and 
even the natural sciences are being taught with a 
different point of view. Many college professors in 
the sciences, as well as in the social sciences, today find 
that their past scholarship and academie preparation 
are now inadequate for the new demands. Some are 
making the necessary adjustments; others find the ad- 
justments not so easy. All schools have been ordered 
to eliminate the old civies course and the old indoctri- 
nation program of the Kuomintang and to put in their 
place a new course in political education based on 
Marxist-Leninism. Teachers have been asked to form 
study groups for the study of politics and history 
from the new viewpoint. An official report on the 
first six months of the new regime in Peking states 
that a small number of reactionary teachers have been 
relieved of their positions: A new law school was 
proposed in Peking to provide one year of study of 
Marxist-Leninism and the legal system of the New 
Democracy for lawyers, college teachers of law, and 
others interested in the administration of law. 

Great importance is attached to youth activities. 
Schools have been instructed to disband the boy- 
scout and girl-scout organizations and to prepare for 
the organization of a new youth group. The purpose 
of the new youth group is to instill the new ideology 
and to encourage student participation in school life. 
Colleges and universities have been asked to provide 
for student representation in administrative commit- 
tees and in committees for the study of ways and 
means for the improvement of the curriculum and 
school life. It is noteworthy in this connection that 
the new regime is in favor of the committee form of 
school administration as an expression of a more 
democratic spirit; instead of having a president, it 
is considered preferable to place responsibility in a 
committee on which the faculty and students are rep- 


1 China Daily News. New York, September 10, 1949. 
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resented. The office of the dean of discipline, re- 
quired by the Nationalist Government, is now abolished 
and his duties are transferred to a Student Guidance 
Committee. 

Students have been encouraged to offer their service 
to the new regime. New graduates of the universities 
in the Peking-Tientsin area were invited to enroll in a 
training course of one month in the summer of 1949 
to prepare them for service in the new society. The 
new regime is most anxious to obtain competent work- 
ers for the urgent tasks of political and material re- 
construction. The emphasis on political education and 
technical training reminds one of the politicization 
and polytechnization of education in Soviet Russia 
after 1918. In view of this emphasis, it is reason- 
able to expect that liberal education, already neglected 
under the Nationalist regime, will receive little en- 
couragement in the immediate future. 

There is no discrimination against private education 
as such. Official spokesmen explain that, inasmuch 
as the new government is yet unable to establish many 
public schools, it will need to encourage private 
schools. The right of private schools to charge tuition 
fees is recognized, and students are warned not to start 
unreasonable protests against school fees—the cause of 
so many student disturbances and strikes in recent 
years. All regulations concerning the new adjust- 
ments in education apply, of course, to private schools 
as well as to public schools. 

In Shanghai private colleges and universities have 
been asked to observe the following principles in their 
program: (1) replacing the civic instruction of Ku- 
omintang days with education in the New Democracy; 
(2) freedom of the students from any compulsion in 
religious beliefs; (3) democratic administration in the 
schools, with student and faculty participation in 
committees; and (4) open financial policy (having no 
secrets). 

The missionary institutions have, on the whole, suf- 
fered no great damage in the turnover. A report re- 
leased by the United Board for Christian Colleges in 
China? from its office in New York contains the fol- 
lowing encouraging summary of the immediate out- 
look. 


There has as yet been no official pronouncement of the 
educational policy of the new regime, but so far the 
Christian Colleges are being permitted to carry on with 
their own faculties under their former administrators and 
with basically unaltered curricula. 

Religious liberty also remains unimpaired. Courses in 
religion cannot be required under the new regime any 
more than under the old, but voluntary Bible classes and 
Christian fellowships are not interfered with. Sunday 
and weekday services of worship are reported as continu- 
ing without change or interruption. From some cities 


2 The China Colleges, Bulletin for October, 1949. 
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come reports of increased student interest in the Christian 
message. At the same time, the authorities continue to 
promulgate the atheism or irreligion that is a funda. 
mental tenet of their creed. 

Many of the College administrators and faculty have 
declared that they consider the success of Communism y 
challenge to Christianity and regard it as a judgment 
from God for Christianity’s failure to achieve some of 
the things for which it stands. Among all who have re. 
mained there has been much searching of heart, examina. 
tion of the foundations of faith, and reconsecration to 
Christian beliefs. Recognizing past failures most of our 
leaders are responding positively to the increased em- 
phasis on social service. 


There is no opposition to religion as such. The 
Catholic church is condemned as a reactionary organi- 
zation but “liberal Protestants” have been invited to 
participate in government conferences and in educa- 
tional planning. A number of Protestant Chinese 
leaders have declared that there is no basic conflict be- 
tween Christianity and Communism; on the contrary, 
it is held by some® that Christianity under the new 
regime is now given an opportunity to cut loose from 
the capitalistic and imperialistic social system and be- 
come a movement truly dedicated to the welfare of the 
common man. It would be unfair to leave the impres- 
sion that all reports from China are as optimistic as 
the above summary of the Christian Colleges or that 
all Christians are confident of the future. On the con- 
trary, there are other reports which voice grave con- 
cern over the political indoctrination and the materi- 
alistie teaching required by the new regime and which 
express deep apprehensions over the immediate future. 
So far, however, the new order has not interfered with 
private education and religion as much as at first 
feared. Just what policies will be adopted in the fu- 
ture remains to be seen. 

In culture and education, as in economies and poli- 
ties, the People’s Republic of China will be greatly in- 
fluenced by the USSR. Leaders of the new regime 
have repeatedly stressed the necessity of following the 
leadership of the USSR in earrying out the Commu- 
nist revolution and in the struggle against the imperi- 
alistic-capitalistie powers. The Chinese’-Soviet Friend- 
ship Association has been organized in large cities 
to promote closer cultural, as well as political and 
economic, ties between the two countries. In Shang- 
hai, the new authorities have banned the excessive use 
of the English language in business and official docu- 
ments. An immediate effect of this new orientation is 
that the English language is no longer given such an 
important place in the school curriculum as in the past. 
The study of the Russian language will become more 
popular. Instruction in the social sciences is being 
reorganized to be in harmony with Marxist-Leninism. 


3 Read, for example, the article by Y. T. Wu in the 
China Weekly Review. Shanghai, August 27, 1949. 
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Even in the physical sciences, the discoveries and the- 
ories of the Soviet scientists are given great promi- 
nence; in genetics, the official Russian view of environ- 
ment as more powerful than heredity is accepted and 
the teaching of Mendelism is being relegated to the 
background. A press dispatch from Nanking reports 
that the staff of the Academa Sinica has proposed the 
establishment of a National Academy of Science to be 
patterned after the example of Soviet Russia.‘ 

For several decades, the dominant foreign influence 
on Chinese education has come from the United States. 
Missionary schools under American auspices have left 
a deep imprint on Chinese life and society. After gen- 
eral disappointment with Japanese expansionism and 
imperialism, Chinese students seeking advanced study 
abroad turned to the United States more than any 
other country. Chinese students educated in Ameri- 
ean universities have occupied important positions of 
leadership and introduced American ideas and Ameri- 
can ways into many aspects of national life.6 The 

4China Daily News. New York, October 13, 1949. 

5 John King Fairbank noted that in the Southwest As- 
sociated University, a wartime institution combining 
three outstanding national universities, 170 out of 200 
professors had studied abroad and more than 100 held 
doctoral degrees from American universities. ‘‘ United 


States and China.’’ Harvard University Press, 1949, p. 
280. 
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English language has been the one foreign language 


that Chinese students feel they ought to know. Al- 
though mastery of the English language was not so 


much emphasized after the Nationalist Government 
came to power, yet students in secondary schools and 
universities continued to study English year after 
year. True, the Nationalist Government did turn to 
Europe for educational advice in the years preceding 
1937, but World War II served to bring China and the 
United States even more closely together than before. 

There is no doubt that the coming years will see a 
great increase of Russian influence. Increasing num- 
bers of students will go to Russia for study and will 
More Russians will be in- 
Cultural rela- 
tions with the United States will not be severed, but 


bring back Russian ideas. 
vited to teach in Chinese universities. 


they will not be predominant as they have been in re- 
cent decades. It is too early yet even to make a con- 
jecture of the probable results of this cultural reori- 
entation, but it is quite possible that, out of the 
integration of Russian ingredients into a changing 
culture already penetrated by American and European 
influences, there may emerge a product entirely differ- 
ent not only from either the Western or the Russian 
model but even from the traditional cultural pattern 
of China. 





LAY BOARDS AND PROFESSIONAL 
COMPETENCE 

THE criticisms of the Board of Examiners by Maxi- 
milian Moss, president of the New York City Board of 
Education, raises a more serious issue than that of the 
validity of the methods used by the examiners for the 
selection of teachers. The participation of the public, 
directly and through representatives serving as mem- 
bers of a board of education, is an essential feature 
of the administration of education in American democ- 
racy. It is recognized, however, that there must be a 
clear demarcation of functions between the activities 
of the lay board of education, representing the public, 
and the professional administrative staff and teachers. 

This is not the first time that the New York Board 
of Examiners has been attacked and more particularly 
by candidates who are disappointed with the results 
of the examinations that they have taken. A system 
has been created under which each candidate can ap- 
peal. For the Board of Education or its president 
to do more than refer aggrieved candidates to the ad- 
ministrative authorities and the Board of Examiners 
is to encroach on the area of a technical and pro- 
fessional concern in which they have no competence. 
The whole system was established to secure the selec- 
tion of teachers and their appointment on the basis 
of merit and on no other grounds. To create another 


, 


board to which aggrieved candidates could appeal from 
the decisions of the examiners would require familiar- 
ity on the part of members of the new board with the 
whole scheme of tests and examinations; in other 
words, it would mean duplicating the work of the 
Board of Examiners. 

The board, as shown in the report of a survey made 
some years ago by the present writer, has always main- 
tained high standards of sincerity and honesty and its 
members have always been unsparing in their devo- 
tion to the difficult task assigned to them. What is 
needed, as the report then showed, is not more ecriti- 
cism or new boards, but that time should be made 
available for the members to overhaul their system 
and to introduce the reforms of whose need they 
themselves have long been aware.—I. L. K. 


A NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON STAND- 
ARDS FOR TEACHER-EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS 

THE National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, NEA, has announced 
that a national conference on standards for teacher- 
education institutions will be held in Bloomington 
(Ind.), June 28 to July 1, with Indiana University as 
host. In announcing the conference, Ralph W. Me- 
Donald, executive secretary of the commission, said: 
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The formal education of teachers takes place in such 
a great number of institutions of such varying type and 
quality that the preparation of teachers does not always 
meet the needs of education for these times. The profes- 
sion itself is becoming deeply concerned over this fact 
and believes that the time has come for it to assume some 
responsibility for the development of higher standards 
and better programs in the institutions assuming this 
most serious obligation. 


The meetings will be concerned with setting goals, 
outlining policies, developing criteria, and establish- 
ing standards of teacher education. Complete facili- 
ties for the session will be provided by the university. 
H. B. Allman, director of the university summer ses- 
sion, presented the invitation to the commission, and 
Paul V. Sangren, president, Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education (Kalamazoo), is chairman of the 
planning committee. Other members of the commit- 
tee are: W. Earl Armstrong, chief of teacher educa- 
tion, and John Dale Russell, director of the division 
of higher education, Office of Education, FSA; L. 
Frazer Banks, superintendent of schools, Birmingham 
(Ala.); Charles W. Hunt, president, State Teachers 
College (Oneonta, N. Y.); Robert H. Morrison, as- 
sistant commissioner for higher education, New Jersey ; 
Wayland W. Osborn, executive secretary and director 
of certification, Iowa State Board of Educational Ex- 
aminers; Lionel De Silva, executive secretary, south- 
ern section, California Teachers Association; Otto W. 
Snarr, president, State Teachers College (Moorhead, 
Minn.) ; and Waurine Walker, president, Texas State 
Teachers Association. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY’S JUNIOR 
YEAR ABROAD 


In February Princeton University announced that 
specially qualified undergraduate students may substi- 
tute a year of study abroad during their junior year 
under a new program approved by the faculty. An 
unusual feature of the Princeton plan is that these 
students will be eligible for scholarship aid on the 
same basis as those attending the university. No 
special aid will be given, however, except from funds 
designed for that purpose. 

Applicants under the plan must have a second-group 
average in the sophomore year and adequate training 
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in the language of the country in which they wish to 
study. Students who qualify for the program must 
obtain the approval of the department in which they 
plan to spend the upperclass year and must prepare 
an educational schedule for the year abroad upon 
which the department can base a special junior gen. 
eral examination to be given in the fall. All appli- 
cations must be approved by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the president, Harold W. Dodds. 

The program, which must be approved by the Com- 
mittee on Examinations and Standing on recommen- 
dation of the department of modern languages, wil] 
follow the plan of the Sweet Briar College Junior 
Year Abroad. Students under this program may 
take courses in nonscientifie subjects at the University 
of Paris and related institutions. All work will be 
directly supervised by teachers, as in the Sweet Briar 
program, and will be supplemented by additional 
tutoring. 


THE ROGER N. BALDWIN CIVIL 
LIBERTIES FOUNDATION 

THe American Civil Liberties Union has announced 
plans for the establishment of the Roger N. Baldwin 
Civil Liberties Foundation “to encourage and support 
the study of civil liberties by young men and women 
attending universities here and abroad.” The foun- 
dation will honor Roger N. Baldwin, retired director 
of the union. A goal of $25,000 is being sought with 
which to carry out projects contemplated by the foun- 
dation. These include civil-liberties lectures at vari- 
ous colleges and universities and scholarships for 
foreign students working for democratic liberties in 
their native countries as well as for American students 
preparing for international ecivil-rights posts. Schol 
arships will be granted for special study in interna- 
tional civil-liberties probiems. The lectures will be 
delivered “by lawyers, scholars, and government off- 
cials recognized as specialists in the area of human 
rights.” 

The foundation will be administered by representa- 
tives of the American Civil Liberties Union, with 
Arthur Garfield Hays, general counsel of the union, 
as treasurer. Those desiring to support the work of 
the foundation are asked to send their contributions 
to Mr. Hays at 8 West 40th Street, New York 18. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending March 13: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Harry F. Corbin was formally installed as president, 
Municipal University of Wichita (Kans.), March 9, 


succeeding William M. Jardine, whose retirement on 
June 30, 1949, was reported in ScHoot AND Society, 
February 26, 1949. 


William Kenneth Payne, formerly dean, Savannah 
(Ga.) State College, whose service as acting president 
was reported in Scnoot anp Socrery, February 18, 
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- 
has been appointed to the presidency, succeeding 
James A. Colston who resigned in September, 1949, 


The Reverend John O. Patterson has been named 
to succeed the Reverend William Scott Chalmers, 
headmaster, Kent (Conn.) School, whose intention to 
retire was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, March 19, 
1949. The announcement of the appointment of Dr. 
Patterson as headmaster and rector was made at a 
dinner given in honor of the seventy-sixth birthday 
of the Reverend Frederick H. Sill, founder (1906) and 
first headmaster, whose retirement and the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Chalmers were reported in these columns, 
April 12, 1941. 

Baldwin M. Woods, professor of engineering and 
director, University Extension, University of Califor- 
nia (Berkeley 4), has been appointed vice-president in 
charge of extension. The new post has been created as 
part of the university’s plan for administrative re- 
organization. 


W. W. Kemmerer, assistant to E, E. Oberholtzer, 
president, University of Houston (Tex.), has been 
named acting president to serve until a successor to 
Dr. Oberholtzer can be selected. Dr. Oberholtzer, whose 
appointment was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
May 5, 1945, will retire to emeritus status in June. 
He will have served the public schools of Houston and 
the university for 26 years at the time of his retire- 
ment. 


Annie Mae Powell has been appointed dean of stu- 
dents, State Teachers College (Troy, Ala.). 


Russell P. Harrington, head of the department of 
aeronautical engineering and applied mechanies, Poly- 
technie Institute of Brooklyn, will assume new duties, 
July 1, as head of the department of aeronautical en- 
gineering, Rensselaer Polytechnie Institute (Troy, 
N. Y.), sueceeding Paul E. Hemke, whose appointment 
as dean of the faculty was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, May 28, 1949, 


Benjamin Boyce has been appointed professor of 
English, Duke University (Durham, N. Car.). 


Louis H. Naylor, associate professor of Romance 
languages, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), has 
been promoted to a professorship. 


Gontran de Juniac, first counselor to the French 
Ambassador in Washington (D. C.), recently served 
as visiting lecturer in a course in public relations 
given by Marvin M. Black, director of public rela- 
tions, University of Mississippi. John Cates, of the 
State Department, and J. M. Garay, Spanish Consul 
in New Orleans, will lecture in the near future. 


William H. Hoppman, II, and Leslie S. G. Kovasz- 
nay, assistant professors of engineering, the Johns 
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Hopkins University, have been promoted to associate 
professorships of mechanical engineering and aero- 
nautics, respectively. 


Eugene Leimanis, formerly associate professor of 
mathematics, University of Riga (Latvia), has been 
appointed assistant professor of mathematics, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia (Vancouver). 


The following have been appointed to assistant pro- 
fessorships in the University of Michigan: John W. 
Atkinson (psychology, for three years beginning with 
the university year 1950-51), Josephine J. Williams 
(sociology for 1950-51), and Clement Markert (zool- 
ogy for 1950-51). 
fessor of geology, is serving as executive secretary 
of the department during the leave of absence for the 
current semester granted to Kenneth K. Landes, pro- 
fessor of geology. 


James T. Wilson, assistant pro- 


Louis B. Perry, whose appointment as instructor in 
economics, Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), was 
reported in ScHoo. AND Society, April 26, 1947, has 
been promoted to an assistant professorship. 


Raymond L. Walter has been appointed educational 
consultant, Air University (Craig Air Force Base, 
Ala.). 


I. L. Kandel, editor of Scoot anp Soctety and at 
present Professor of American Studies, University 
of Manchester (England), will on March 20 deliver 
the Percival Lecture, under the auspices of the uni- 
versity and the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society founded in 1781. The subject of his lecture 
is “The Rediscovery of America.” 


Carl Tjerandsen, director, Institute of Citizenship, 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science (Manhattan), is temporary executive secre- 
tary of an organization to administer a grant of $9,- 
000 made to the college by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching to support a “con- 
tinuing conference on general education and the social 
studies.” Verne S. Sweedlun, professor of history, 
who is chairman of the institute’s course, “Man and 
the Social World,” and the staff of the course will 
participate in the study. Other institutions eo-oper- 
ating in the project are: the universities of Minne- 
sota, Chicago, and Kansas City; Florida State and 
Purdue universities; and Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanieal College and Park College. 


Harold A. Schultz, associate professor of art educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, has been appointed to 
serve for a six-year term as a member of the newly 
formed Committee on Policy and Research, National 
Art Edueation Association. The committee will hold 
its first meeting in Chicago, April 3-6. 
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Julius Bomholt, chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Danish Folketing, has been appointed 
Minister of Education for Denmark, to succeed the 
late Hartvig Frisch, whose death was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, March 11. 


The following appointments in Latin-American 
countries have been reported by the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs: Leversia L. Powers, chief of ele- 
mentary education, Pennsylvania State Department of 
Publie Instruction, to a year’s assignment in Ecuador 
as specialist in teacher training under the rural-edu- 
cation program sponsored jointly by the Ecuadorean 
Ministry of Education and the institute’s educational 
division; J. Louis Cooper, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of elementary education, University of Con- 
necticut, specialist in teacher training in the co-opera- 
tive rural-education program in Guatemala; E. L. 
Austin, on leave of absence for a year from his post 
as state supervisor of secondary education, Connecti- 
cut, to direct teacher training under Peru’s co-opera- 
tive rural-education program; and J. C. Wright, for- 
merly assistant commissioner of vocational education, 
Office of Education, FSA, consultant on vocational 
education, co-operative vocational-education program, 
Brazil. 


Marjorie Cecil Johnston, formerly director, depart- 
ment of foreign languages, American Institute for 
Foreign Trade, has been appointed assistant specialist, 
Division of International Educational Relations, Office 
of Education, FSA. Clayton D. Hutchins, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant director of research, National 
Education Association, was reported in ScHOoL AND 
Society, October 13, 1945, has been named specialist 
for school finance in the Division of School Adminis- 
tration. ; 


Harvard F. Vallance, dean, Graduate School, Miami 
University (Oxford, Ohio), will retire on June 30 
after fifty years of service to education in Ohio, 27 
of which have been in the university. 


Walter H. C. Laves, former associate professor of 
political science, University College, the University of 
Chicago, whose apnointment as deputy director-gen- 
eral of UNESCO was reported in ScHoout Aanp So- 
ciety, February 22, 1947, has resigned, effective June 
30, and will return to the United States at the end of 
the year. 


Recent Deaths 


Carl Havelock Wedell, lecturer in psychology, the 
University of Wisconsin, was killed in an automobile 
accident, February 21, according to a report received 
by Scuoon anp Society, March 8. Dr. Wedell, who 
was forty-four years old at the time of his death, had 
served as instructor in psychology (1932-38) and as- 


. 
sistant professor (1938-47), Princeton University; ang 
at the University of Wisconsin (since 1947) as lecture; 
and director of industrial and applied psychology j, 
the Extension Division. 


Clarence Gus Dittmer, professor emeritus of socio). 
ogy, New York University, died, March 5, at the agp 
of sixty-four years. Dr. Dittmer had served as pro. 
fessor of sociology (1914-21), Tsing Hua (China 
College; instructor in sociology (1921-24) and assist. 
ant professor (1924-26), the University of Wisconsin: 
and associate professor of sociology (1926-28) ang 
professor and administrative chairman of the de. 
partment (1926-41), New York University. 


Frederick Arthur Goetze, former treasurer, Columbig 
University, died, March 5, at the age of seventy-nir: 
years. Dr. Goetze had served the university as super. 
intendent of buildings and grounds (1895-1907), dean 
(1907-16), schools of Mines, of Engineering, and of 
Chemistry, comptroller (1913-25), and treasurer 
(1916-48). 


Emory Richard Johnson, professor emeritus of 
transportation, University of Pennsylvania, died 
March 6, at the age of eighty-five years. Dr. Johnson 
had served as instructor in economics (1893-96), 
Haverford (Pa.) College; and at the university as 
professor of transportation and commerce (1896- 
1941) and dean (1919-33), Wharton School of Fi- 
nance. 


The Reverend Burton Scott Easton, professor emer- 
tus of the literature and interpretation of the Nev 
Testament, General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church (New York 19), died 
March 7, at the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Haston 
had served as instructor in mathematics (1898-99), 
the State University of Iowa; instructor in mathe- 
maties (1901-05), University of Pennsylvania; profes- 
sor of New Testament (1905-11), Nashota (Wis.| 
House; professor of New Testament (1911-19), West- 
ern Theological Seminary (Chicago) ; and professor of 
the literature and interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment (1919-49), General Theological Seminary. 


Arthur Newton Leonard, professor emeritus of Cer. 
man, Bates College (Lewiston, Maine), died, March 
9, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Leonard hai 
served as instructor in German (1892-94), Brown Un- 
versity (Providence, R. I.); instructor (1895-96), 
John B. Stetson University (De Land, Fla.) ; profes- 
sor of German (1896-99), Fairmount College (nov 
the Municipal University of Wichita) ; and instructor 
in German (1899-1901) and professor (1901-41), 
Bates College. 


Estelle H. Davis, former teacher of English, dra- 
matics, and elocution, Columbia University, died, 
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\March 10, at the age of eighty-two years. Mrs. Davis, 
who had taught in State Teachers College (West Ches- 
ter, Pa.) before going to the university in 1911, had 
been chiefly active in organizing acting groups and in 
directing the Columbia University Laboratory Players 
during the years prior to her retirement in 1936, 


Arthur Jeffrey Dempster, professor of physics, the 
University of Chicago, succumbed to a heart attack, 
March 11, at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Demp- 
ster, the discoverer of uranium 235, had served the 
university as assistant in physics (1915-17), instructor 
(1917-19), assistant professor (1919-23), associate 
professor (1923-27), and professor (since 1927). 


RECENT a 





e 
The Theory and Practice of 
Harper and Brothers, New 


BAYLES, ERNEST E. 
Teaching. Pp. x+362. 
York. 1950. $3.00. 
An up-to-date text that develops a modern theory of 
teaching in a democracy, based on sound modern psycho- 
logical principles growing out of a consideration of the 
nature of society, of learners and the learning process, 
and of subject matter. 

o 


BEGERT, WILLY. Organizing International Voluntary 
Work Camps: A Handbook. Pp. 93. Illustrated. 
Columbia University Press, New York 27. 1949. 30 


cents. 
A UNESCO publication. 


ENTLEY, ERIC (Editor). From the Modern Reper- 
toire: Series One. Pp. xiv+ 406. University of 
Denver Press, Denver, Colo. 1949. $5.00. 
An anthology of modern drama, carefully selected and 
well annotated, intended for teachers of English and drama 
and students of the theatre. 

= 


,AU, JOSEPH L. (Editor). Cornerstones of Religious 
Freedom in America. Pp. viii+250. Beacon Press, 
3oston 8. 1949. $3.00. 

The fourth in the series, Beacon Press Studies in Freedom 
and Power, this volume contains a number of clear state- 
ments—by American champions of liberty in different eras 
—of what freedom in religion or one of its constituent 
beliefs meant to them. 


BOWYER, JOHN WILSON, et al. Better College Eng- 

lish. Pp. xii+438. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New 
York 1. 1950. $2.75. 
Recent linguistie studies have indicated the need for closer 
harmony between the grammar and usage taught in com- 
position courses and the grammar and usage found in the 
best contemporary writing. The purpose of this book is 
to provide a comprehensive composition text. 


CONDLIFFE, J. B., AND HAROLD H. HUTCHESON. 
‘*Point Four and the World Economy.’’ Headline 
Series No. 79. Pp. 62. Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38th St., New York 16. 1950. 35 cents. 

The brochuie presents two discussions: ‘Point Four, 
Economie Development,” by Dr. Condliffe, director, Teach- 
ing {nstitute of Economics, University of California, and 
“Brazil: A Case Study,” by Mr. Hutcheson, professor of 
economics, Virginia Military Institute. 

* 


DAUGERT, STANLEY MATTHEW. 
of Thorsten Veblen. Pp. viiit+ 134. 


The Philosophy 
Columbia Uni- 
$2.25. 


versity Press, New York 27. 1950. 


HARNER, NEVIN C. 


HAWK, SARA STINCHFIELD. 


IRION, FREDERICK C. 


KATZ, DAVID. 


KLAPPER, JOSEPH T. 


LUCAS, GEORGE H. 
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Here is a defense of the thesis that Veblen formulated and 
developed a philosophy that he applied to the analysis of 
human problems, but there is also a discussion of the 
partial and incomplete statement of that philosophy. It 
would seem that there are issues of Veblen's thought that 
await more complete formulation and criticism. 


Religion’s Place in General Edu- 
cation. Pp. 167. John Knox Press, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond 9, Va. 1949. $2.50. 

Includes a committee report of the American Council on 
Education, “The Relation of Religion to Public Education: 
The Basic Principles.’”’ Dr. Harner draws out the essential 
factors and truth about religion's place in public education, 
reviews past procedures te make clearer the present 
trends, and urges constructive planning for the future. 


Speech Therapy for 
the Physically Handicapped. Pp. xiii+245.  Illus- 
trated. Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 
1950. $4.00. 

Although this book is concerned primarily with treatment 
of children, a section is devoted to the speech training of 
physically handicapped adults. 


HOLROYD, GEORGE H., AND NORA RATCLIFF. 


Drama in Schools and Youth Centres. Pp. 144. Illus- 
trated. Macdonald and Company, Ltd., 37 Madison 
Ave., New York 10. 1949. $1.80. 

The original book appeared in 1937 and two editions were 
sold before it became a war casualty. This is a completely 
revised and considerably enlarged edition. 


Public Opinion and Propa- 
ganda. Pp. xvi+782. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
432 4th Ave., New York 16. 1950. $5.00. 

In a treatment of various aspects of the subject as inter- 
related parts of the American cultural pattern, Dr. Irion, 
assistant professor of government at the University of New 
Mexico, has set forth as his purpose the presentation of an 
objective description and analysis of the forces that operate 
with respect to public opinion and propaganda. 


JACKSON, LYDIA, AND KATHLEEN M. TODD. 


Child Treatment and the Therapy of Play. Pp. xiii + 
159. Ronald Press, 15 East 26th St., New York 10. 
1950. $2.50. : Ms 

With forewords by Helen Ross, administrative director, 
Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis, and Emanuel Miller, 
Lt. Col., R. A. M. C., the second edition of this book from 
England discusses the nature of play and delineates its use 
in therapy for emotionally disturbed children. 


Gestalt Psychology: Its Nature and 
Significance. Pp. x+175. Ronald Press, 15 Fast 26th 
St., New York 10. 1950. $3.00. 

Robert Tyson, of the department of psychology and philos- 
ophy, Hunter College, has translated from the German 
the second edition of this important work by Dr. Katz, 
professor of psychology, the University of Stockholm. The 
first edition (1942) was published in Swedish and sub- 
seauently translated into German, Finnish, French, Italian, 
and Spanish. 

a2 


The Effects of Mass Media: 
A Report to the Director of the Public Library Inquiry. 
Pp. iii+ 192. Bureau of Applied Social Research, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27. 1949. $2.50. 

With a foreword by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, formerly director 
of the bureau, now chairman of the department of 
sociology, Columbia University. 


Frequency Word Lists for Ver- 
gil’s ‘‘ Aeneid’’ (Books I-VI). Pp. 20. Pnblished 
by the author, Box 64, Bordentown, N. J. 1950. 75 
cents; $7.50 a dozen. 
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A help to teachers who wish to have classes read the 
“Aeneid” in the second year, it contains a complete 
alphabetical list of all words used six times or more, with 
English meanings. 

. 


MEHL, MARIE A., HUBERT H. MILLS, AND HARL 
R. DOUGLASS. Teaching in Elementary School. Pp. 


vii+541. Illustrated. Douglass Series in Education. 
Ronald Press, 15 East 26th St., New York 10. 1950. 
$4.50. 


Elementary education, as considered in this book, en- 


compasses the all-round growth of children. The authors 
synthesize the widely accepted modern views of the 
elementary-school teacher's functions, but do not present 
a “new” philosophy or procedure. 

© 

1950 Directory of Vocational Counseling Services. Pp. 
98. Ethical Practices Committee, National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Box 64, Washington University, 
Saint Louis 5. 1950. $1.00. 

* 

Opportunities for Summer Study in Latin America, 1950. 
Pp. 23. Division of Education, Department of Cul- 
tura] Affairs, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. 
C. 1950. 

Copies available on request. 

2 

The Nature-Nurture Contro- 
King’s Crown Press, New York 


PASTORE, NICHOLAS. 
versy. Pp. xvi+ 213. 
27. 1949. $3.25. 

In a discussion of the old controversy Dr. Pastore, accord- 

ing to Goodwin Watson whe provides the foreword, seems 

to call for a new advance in scientific methodology in the 

biological and perhaps also in the physical sciences. 
e 

POPE, HUGH, O.P. Saint Augustine of Hippo. 
xix +408. Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
$4.00. 


This collection of essays dealing with the life and times 
of Saint Augustine and some features of his works is based 


Pp. 
1949. 


on a series of lectures delivered in September, 1930, in 
Cathedral Hall, Westminster. 
° 


ROWAN, JOHN PATRICK (Translator). The Soul: 

A Translation of St. Thomas Aquinas’ ‘‘De Anima.’’ 
Pp. viii+ 291. B. Herder Book Company, 15 South 
Broadway, Saint Louis 2. 1949. $4.00. 
Dr. Rowan, assistant professor of philosophy at De Paul 
University, says: “‘The purpose of this translation is 
simply to make St. Thomas Aquinas’ ‘Disputed Questions 
on the Soul’ available to English-reading students who are 
interested in the philosophy of man.” 
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Have you read, ‘The Thread That Runs 
So True’’? 
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SLOTKIN, J. S. Social Anthropology: The Science of 

Human Society and Culture. Pp. xviii+604. Illus. 
trated. Macmillan, New York 11. 1950. $4.75. 
An attempt to provide a systematic introduction to 80cial 
anthropology which in recent decades has developed ag an 
empirical and comparative study of human societies and 
cultures, including our own. 


SNYDER, HAROLD E., AND MARGRETTA §, AUs- 

TIN (Editors). Cultural Relations with the Occupied 
Countries. Pp. viii+ 107. Series I—Reports of Com. 
mittees and Conferences—No. 39. American Coungi] 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1950. $1.00. 
A report of the first National Conference on the Occupied 
Countries held under the auspices of the Commission op 
the Occupied Areas, ACE, in co-operation with the Depart. 
ment of State, December 9-10, 1949. 


STEFFERUD, ALFRED. How to Know Wild Flowers. 
Pp. 144. Illustrated by Sidney H. Horn. The New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc., 245 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16. 1950. 35 cents. 

Another volume in the Mentor Series, this book may be 
used as a general guide to the 400 flowers that one is most 
apt to find throughout the United States. 


* 
THORPE, LOUIS P. Personality and Youth. Pp. xv+ 
378. Wm. C. Brown Company, 915 Main St., Dubuque, 


Iowa. 1949. $3.00. 
It is the purpose of Dr. Thorpe, professor of education and 
psychology, University of Southern California, to present 
in nontechnical language that high-school pupils can under- 
stand and enjoy the essential facts of personality develop- 
ment and sound social adjustment as they are known to the 
science of psychology. 
o 


WEAVER, DAVID ANDREW (Editor). Builders of 
American Universities. Pp. 381. Shurtleff College 
Press, Alton, Ill. 1950. $3.00. 

This is Volume I in a series of three books presenting 
inaugural addresses of college and university presidents and 
contains addresses of presidents of privately controlled 
institutions. 

. 


WIEST, DONALD K. ‘‘The Fourth R: Art—the Visual 
Language.’’ Pp. 26. Bulletin No. 5, Vol. VII. 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service, College 
of Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 1949. 
50 cents. 

A discussion of the fourth “R” for the classroom teacher, 
not the teacher of art. 
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